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Practical Suggestions in School 

Government 

While practical experience and a knowl- 
edge of the principles of pedagogy are of 
great value in the training of the teacher, 
it is doubtful whether a person with a nerv- 
ous, and irritable disposition can ever be 
successful. The calm, magnetic tempera- 
ment, the keen interest which makes the 
imparting of information a pleasure, the 
reserve of mental power that enables one to 
go through a long hard day with unwearied 
spirit and everlasting good nature — all these 
may be cultivated, but they cannot be 
created, and unless a teacher has begun his 
apprenticeship with a broad human sympa- 
thy for those under his charge, the sooner 
he stops trying to teach and goes into some 
other business, the better. There is no 
drudgery worse than the perfunctory work 
of a man who has no love for his pupils ; but 
when they feel that their master takes a 

• (5) 



6 PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

kindly personal interest in them, and that 
they are fellow-workers with him in the at- 
tainment of a definite and worthy end, then 
the school atmosphere is a true inspiration, 
and school work ceases to be a task and be- 
comes a pleasure. 

That teachers sometimes fail while em- 
ploying the best methods proves that good 
instruction depends on ability and tempera- 
ment as well as on principles and methods. 
The man who was the most thoroughly 
versed in the theory of pedagogy of anyone 
I ever knew could not take charge of a class 
of usually well-behaved boys for ten minutes 
without disorder caused by his lack of tact, 
and nervousness. As some persons can 
handle a swarm of bees with no difficulty, 
while others irritate it without apparent 
cause, so some teachers can preserve per- 
fect order with hardly any punishments, 
while others can accomplish nothing even 
with the most severe penalties. 

The best discipline is obtained by a kind 
and sympathetic firmness, joined to a feel- 
ing of confidence which the pupils must be 
taught to feel in the absolute fair-minded- 
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ness of their teacher. This does not always 
mean that treatment which answers for one 
offence and for one pupil will do when the 
same offence is committed by another, but 
that each difficulty must be settled as it 
arises with justice guided by a knowledge 
of the springs of action which govern youth. 

Never tolerate any open disorder, or try 
to teach when there is noise or confusion. 
Wait until you have secured quiet atten- 
tion. The best way to maintain order is to 
keep all busy and interested. When an 
offence is not a very open one, and others 
are not disturbed by it, it is often well to 
call the pupil up for a word of quiet admoni- 
tion after the class. Do not get into the 
habit of punishing for every trifling fault ; 
a word of kind reproof, " I wouldn't do 
that, John," is sometimes more effective 
than punishment. Sympathy and good 
nature are most powerful factors in main- 
taining discipline, when they are combined 
with justice and firmness. 

Exercise great judgment in what you tell 
your pupils to do, and do not give instruc- 
tions that may lead to needless conflict of 
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authority; but, if you have told a scholar 
point blank to do a thing, have him do it, 
or leave the school. It is fatal to discipline 
to give an order and then allow it to be disre- 
garded. As a skilful chess-player forsees 
the consequences of an intended move 
through a series of moves to follow, so a 
skilful teacher foresees the result of a given 
course of action and shapes his directions 
accordingly. Such a teacher will check in- 
cipient disorder before an ordinary observer 
would know that any existed. A thought- 
less man, for instance, will seat two trouble- 
some boys together, and then deluge them 
with demerit marks, when, by simply put- 
ting each next to a quiet boy, all trouble 
might be averted. Nervous children some- 
times get into a hysterical state when pun- 
ishment has no effect on them, or perhaps 
gives rise to increased disorder. The dis- 
tinction between such a case and that of 
stuborn and wilful defiance of authority is 
very marked ; the latter should be put down 
with a strong hand, while the overwrought 
hysterical child should be quieted, and al- 
lowed a little time to come to his senses. 
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The experienced teacher makes a sort of in- 
tuitive diagnosis, like the experienced phy- 
sician and always considers the intention 
behind the action; a harmless trifle done 
with malicious intent is more reprehensible 
than considerable thoughtless disorder. 

A bad effect is invariably produced by an 
attempt to punish when the teacher's knowl- 
edge of the facts is incomplete or inaccurate. 
A child's sense of justice is very keen, and 
he should be made to feel always that his 
teacher, while he may make mistakes, intends 
to do what is kind and fair and right. When 
this sense of justice has been outraged, as 
it frequently is by thoughtless teachers, the 
usefulness of the school is greatly impaired. 
Confidence in the just and kind dealing of 
the teacher is the foundation of school ad- 
ministration. Arbitrary punishment for an 
unknown cause is a form of tyranny against 
which intelligent children always rebel. Let 
your pupils always understand that at the 
proper time you are always ready to explain 
kindly and firmly the reasons for what you 
have done, but do not argue or discuss the 
propriety of your actions; and, unless in 
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the wrong, do not recede from your posi- 
tion. No one is infallible, but, except the 
commission of an act of injustice, nothing 
is worse for a teacher than to have to aban- 
don before his class a position that he has 
deliberately assumed. 

Do not encourage one pupil to tell tales 
of another. Some children are untruthful, 
but it is flsually bad policy to charge a child 
with untruthfulness and always so when you 
are not absolutely sure that he is intention- 
ally deceiving. Many a child has been 
startled into telling a lie when if he had 
been given a little time to think, he would 
have told the truth. Cultivate a high 
standard of truthfulness by all the means, 
direct and indirect, that you can. 

The efficiency of school work depends 
largely on good ventilation. When the air 
in a room is bad, children become uneasy 
and hard to manage. Modern school build- 
ings have ventilating shafts and open fire- 
places, so that plenty of fresh air can be had 
without draughts ; but in an old-fashioned 
room, where the children are seated with 
their backs to the light, it is not easy to get 
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fresh air without a draught on the back of 
the neck. The windows should be opened 
.and the room filled with fresh air at recess, 
and, if necessary, the recitation should be 
•occasionally stopped and the windows opened 
for a few moments. With tact and com- 
:mon sense this can be done without anyone's 
taking cold. When teacher and scholars 
are fresh and rested on Monday morning, 
all usually goes well; it is when both are 
tired out towards the close of a long day 
.that trouble may occur. 

Train your pupils to speak in sweet, dis- 
tinct tones of voice, not too loud nor too 
low, and set the example yourself. Many 
children have harsh strident voices that al- 
most make the listener shudder ; by devot- 
ing special attention to such children, you 
will do them a life-long service. Children 
should not interrupt a pupil who is reciting 
to ask to be excused, but should wait until 
he has finished. Make your scholars enter 
and leave the room without distracting the 
.attention of the rest, stepping lightly on the 
ball of the foot, not walking on tiptoe. 
Cheerful and thoughtful consideration of 
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the smaller rights of others, give an added 
charm to life, and are as useful as any other 
subjects that may be taught at school. 

Do not allow your personal likes or dis- 
likes to become apparent. Like the rest of 
mankind, teachers cannot help being at- 
tracted by honest, straightforward ways and 
by winning manners, while idleness and ill- 
nature are always repellent. But avoid all 
appearance of vindictiveness in punishing, 
and make the bad boy feel that, while you 
understand and condemn his fault, yet you 
are personally really fond of him . Be severe 
to the offence, but kind and just to the* 
offender. Children never respect nor like- 
a teacher who does not control them, and 
the strictest, not the fussiest, teachers are 
often the most popular. A kind-hearted 
teacher will refuse a request or inflict a 
severe punishment in a way that will inspire 
in his pupils respect and affection, while a 
weak, ill-natured man will arouse contempt 
even when granting a favor. The example- 
of a teacher who is a gentleman is more valu- 
able than his precept ; and nowhere do the 
kindly qualities which Lord Chesterfield 
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•called *' the graces " shine to better advant- 
iige than in a schoolmaster. 

Loud and boisterous laughter should not 
he permitted; but when something really 
amusing occurs let your scholars see that 
you enjoy it with them. In short, be hu- 
man; the prim, narrow-minded old-fash- 
ioned pedagogue should be as much a thing 
of the past as the stage coach. 

Bidicule, when used with skill and good 
humor, is a formidable weapon, and those 
who are unaffected by other punishment, 
are often keenly sensitive to it. If you can 
avoid ill-nature and are sure that the rest of 
the class side with you, ridicule may occa- 
sionally be resorted to with advantage. Do 
not forget either that everyone likes to be 
appreciated, and that a word of kindly 
praise for good work is more powerful than 
blame for bad. This does not mean that 
jou are to overwhelm the best pupil with 
compliments ; it is the poor struggling dull 
fellow who cannot do very well even at the 
best who will brighten up when a kind 
word shows him that, though defective, his 
effort has been noted and appreciated. 
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Genius in teaching is truly " infinite^ 
patience " and the wise teacher, when 
trouble occurs, will be quite as ready to ask 
himself, " What mistake have /made ? " as- 
to bewail the depravity of youth. 

Much good may be done if, without being- 
familiar, you can take an interest in things 
that are of moment to your scholars outside 
the line of school work. Boys and girls are 
not well-drilled puppets, though false edu^ 
cational notions sometimes make them ap- 
pear so. Freed from the restraint of school, 
children show qualities and capabilities that 
the teacher will not imagine, unless he 
specially studies this not very get-at-able 
side of his pupils' character. Such side 
lights are of great value in school work. 
The dull, uninteresting pupil, who does not 
know the difference between Austria and 
Australia, or X^ and 2X, viewed in the light 
of this outside observation often develops- 
into a genius for natural history or music ; 
the boy who forgets his exercises or brings 
them in imperfectly prepared may have 
home environment which makes it impossi- 
ble for him to do better work. Five minutes. 
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kindly talk with a lad before or after school 
about base-ball or stamp-collecting, or 
whatever his special fad may be, will fre- 
quently arouse an interest and enthusiasm 
in school work that no amount of keeping 
in or demerits could produce. 

The faculty of explaining clearly is one 
which few people possess. I knew an 
intelligent parent who tried to explain 
to his by no means deficient offspring the 
principles of long division. The father 
knew all about the subject, but his language 
was not clear and he told too much at once. 
The result was that the lad became confused, 
and after half an hour's hard work the un- 
happy parent gave up the attempt with the 
belief that his boy was a dunce. Cases 
such as this are by no means unusual in 
school. 

An experienced teacher once said to 
me, " I cannot get an idea into a boy's 
head unless I think it into him.'*'* When the 
teacher merely repeats directions in a par- 
rot-like way, no result is produced ; the 
mental process must be gone through in 
both minds. Young teachers usually talk 
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too much. Good teaching is not a mono- 
logue on the part of the teacher. In ques- 
tioning, ask the question first, and then call 
the name of the pupil who is to answer it. 
If he has been inattentive and does not know 
the question, call on some one else ; but be 
patient, and give the dull boy time to think 
before hurrying on to the bright one who 
has his hand up and knows all about it. 

No problem in education more constantly 
♦confronts the teacher than that of preserving 
the proper balance between the bright and 
the dull members of a class, of providing 
work enough for the former without driving 
.the latter to despair, and of keeping them 
both stimulated and alert. A lesson should 
.always be looked over by the teacher before 
it is assigned to the class, and a few words 
of advice and explanation as to how it should 
be studied will do much to make the home 
work easier. Take great care not to teach 
over the heads of your pupils. The average 
child is much more ignorant than is gener- 
;Ally supposed; his vocabulary is limited ; any 
word that is at all unusual he must be ex- 
pected not to understand ; in fact, it is 
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sometimes well to go on the idea that chil- 
dren are ignorant of everything that they 
have not proved to you that they know. 

Instruction must be given in very small 
doses. After a little of the subject has been 
explained, stop and find out whether your 
explanation has been understood. When 
the first step is mastered, go on with the 
next, then go back and have the pupils give 
both steps, and so on, a little at a time, con- 
tinually reviewing from the beginning. 

Children should be made to express their 
ideas in good English, and should be asked 
to define in their own language the more 
unusual words as they occur. A frequent 
mistake is defining one part of speech by 
Another of kindred meaning, a noun by an 
adjective — malady means sick, for example. 
Like a motion to adjourn, the correction of 
bad English should always be in order what- 
ever the subject under consideration may be. 

The personal force of the individual is 
perhaps more strongly felt in teaching than 
in any other profession. All that a man is, 
all that culture and study have made him, 
concentrate themselves in his teaching, like 
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the sun's rays passing through a burning 
glass. Some teachers make the dullest sub- 
ject blossom with interest, while others make 
the most interesting]one dry and tiresome. 
While I was a student at Yale, I was in- 
structed in two kindred subjects by profes- 
sors who illustrated this difference. Both 
were men of great ability and profound 
scholarship, but one of them did not have 
the faculty of imparting his learning. While 
reciting to him, topics which seemed as 
clear as day in the text-book, became hope- 
lessly obscured and surrounded with un- 
imagined difficulties ; the hour dragged 
wearily along while invisible hairs were be- 
ing split ^and impossible distinctions were 
being noted. The recitation of the other 
was a continual delight; with his clear ex- 
planations the places became easy, the sub- 
ject developed interesting features which 
were made practical by a wealth of apt and 
well put illustrations, and the end of the 
hour found professor and student alike un- 
willing to leave the recitation. The conse- 
quence is that one professor's instruction 
will be a life-long pleasure and inspiration, 
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while that of the other has long since been 
forgotten. One man was a teacher, the 
other was only a scholar. 

In order to make your teaching useful and 
interesting, you must be growing mentally 
yourself; and this growth is to be cultivated 
in two ways, neither of which must be dis- 
regarded. First, by observation of your 
work and its results, and by intelligent 
thought about it. Keep constantly study- 
ing how the efficiency of your school may 
be increased, but do not make changes with- 
out being well assured that they are advisa- 
ble. A teacher is always being discussed by 
pupils and parents ; so if in a kind but digni- 
fied way you can let the reason for your acts 
be understood, it will give you more sup- 
port at home and the efficiency of the school 
will be greatly increased by the cordial 
co-operation of the parents. You must not 
expect, however, to please everybody; and 
with parents who are unreasonable or dense, 
maintain your position politely but firmly. 
When a child hears his teacher criticised 
adversely by his parents, that teacher's use- 
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fulness is, as far as he is concerned, seriously 
impaired. 

The second way in which mental growth 
may be cultivated is by reading and study. 
A teacher should be familiar with the trend 
of the best educational thought, as shown 
by the best books on pedagogics, by school 
reports and by educational journals. Others 
are confronted by the same problems that 
you are, and you will derive great benefit by 
learning how they have solved them. When 
you hear of a book that you think you ought 
to read, if you have not the time for it at 
present, make a note of it; by so doing, 
when vacation comes, you will not be at a 
loss what to do, but will have a valuable 
list which can be studied. One of the great 
advantages of the teacher's profession is the 
large amount of time on Saturdays and in 
vacation which may be devoted to study and 
self-improvement ; and those who neglect 
such opportunities soon find that their 
places are filled by others who know more 
about the work. Never were teachers more 
interested in their profession, and never 
were skilled teachers more appreciated and 
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"better paid than now ; but on alFsides it is 
also said that there are teachers who have 
spent years in work and have never tried to 
improve themselves, and the sentiment is 
strong that such teachers must, in the in- 
terest of good teaching, give way to others 
who have been willing to study. And while 
we devote attention to the study of books 
and journals on teaching, we should also 
not disregard the thoughts of the world's 
best minds on other subjects. Whatever 
refines and cultivates the teacher, benefits 
the school. The teaching of those who de- 
rive their highest mental inspiration from 
the last new novel can never reach a very 
elevated standard of excellence. 
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